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The blanket ers else that should — 


be about-covers this. 


activity of the American churches is often alluded 
. ; is one kind of activity that receives scant 
attention.: ‘The American Unitarian churches raise volun- — 


tarily every year, in addition to every other kind of payment 
made by them, something like seventy-five Seomeke 


attached to it. Poverty in buildings, in care of them, 
and above all poverty in the ministry, may be far more 
feeling than is usually 


Christianity and Politics 
hear Professor A. J. Toynbee’s second Gifford Lecture at 
Edinburgh on the rejection of western Christianity by 
Asia and Africa, must have been an interesting 


He seems to have repudiated view that the 
why such nations as India, China-and Japan did not 


“re 


an inferior status for the native people, until a lengthy resi- 
dence in E allowed her to look at the position more 
objectively. admires the courage of those who dare on the 
spot to oppose apartheid, and wonders what we in Britain can 
do to help their work. Frankly, my own view is that at the 
present time sufficient is being done by speakers and the Press 
to make Dr. Malan realize that his policy is distasteful to a 
very large section of British public opinion—his ill-tempered 
outburst at Bloemfontein at the recent conference of the Free 
State Nationalist Party béars witness to that. I have, however, 
lived many years in one of the dominions, and from my own 
experience, any large measure of organization directed at inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of a dominion, would, I am 
certain, do more harm than good, 

At Bloemfontein, however, Dr. Malan referred to the 
incorporation of the Protectorates within the South African 
Union, so much desired by his party. “ We are in a hurry,” he 
said, “ we are not prepared to wait any longer, and the matter 
must be resolved in the next five years.” When the demand for 
incorporation has been formally made, the question of the 
treatment of South African natives is no longer a matter only 
of concern to South Africa, but is a subject on which our 
Government is entitled and morally bound to speak without 
beating about the bush. It is then that organized opposition to 
handing over the Protectorates to the Union as at present 
cre. eee at any rate it is most 

so 


The Church of England and the Schools 
is one of the misfortunes of the Church of England that 
_the parties within it are so active that one sometimes has 
ishing the authentic voice of the Church. 


Christian faith; and he believes that two drastic and far- 
reaching changes are necessary if religious education in 
grammar schools is to be Parli 


| 
4 for their central funds. M can one with a 
of that kind. On the whole the Americans are shocked, 
| 
1 after all due allowance has been made for differences, 
, about the ol su given Dy Unitarians in this 
bout the kind of support gi by Unitari in thi 
L country to their own cause. 
Let evéry allowance be made in condition and time 
and there is a startling contrast between the five hundred 
pounds made in one collection annually in one church 
seventy years ago in this country, as mentioned in an 
article last week, and any kind of sum that is likely to be 
raised on any particular occasion to-day. There is, after 
all, an unforgiving connection, between what is sometimes 
called spiritual activity, and the practical results necessarily 
kind of visible symbol used will most terribly be the witness 
of the life within. 
COMMENT 
A recent number of the Church of England Newspaper features 
. on its front page an article by a Grammar School Divinity 
= cation Act o » which most people regarded as a reasonable 
| & season compromise in a sphere where compromise was essential. This 
ccept Christianity, wi which a coming from a home where religion is 
| a that Christianity was associated with military, political and bsent when he becomes interested i 
cultural aggression. He believed that the rejection was due ~ 
i | simply to the painfulness of conversion from one way of life ne 
to another. 
, To-day, of course, it looks as though Christianity’s asso- Act to insist on Anglican teaching 
ig ciation with Western aggression is a real bar to its progress only in the State schools—“ after all, the Church of England is 
_ in countries like India and Africa, where the Western churches the Established Church, and the Queen is the Defender of the 
| hitherto responsible for missionary work, are doing all they Faith.” There could then be a chapel in every grammar school, 
can to encourage the growth of a strong and well-organized at which the local vicar could minister ; and “ the ministry of 
Professor Toynbee also referred to the great length to ments.” The non-conformists would have the privilege of 
which the Roman Catholic Church hed gone in translating a 
Christianity into the terms of the art, philosophy irit of second place, the author of the article would insist 
Ramen that no one should gain a University Entrance until he or she 
Catholicism of an educated American or Briton being almost can ta the of tho 
a different religion from the Roman Catholicism of an un- the Christian faith. Such an article as this makes one wonder 
whether the Church of England is really anxious to work 
| interesting example of this process in the of the with nonconformists or whether recent friendly relations are 
| barrier between the Spanish conquerors and the conquered only intended to put them off their guard. It would be disas- 
trous, too, if the old religious dissensions over education were 
Guadalupe, who her appearance to an Indian convert to be rekindled. Commentator 
i of the first generation in the physical likeness of a member of : 
the Indian race. 
.- possess a manifold personality. “ Wherever,” says Dr. Cadoun, 
“a special image or shrine of the Madonna is attended with "THE SECOND PART of Victor Gollancz’s autobiographical 
‘ observances, she there assumes in popular fancy a special in- : Miter to bis grandson, More for Timothy (Gollancz, 12s. 
local titles mot less for vialty and the quality ofits sel 
; individual patroness—“ Our Of so-an-so.” How close witha heart. He is = crusader, a prophet, who will 
an approximation this to the polytheism of pagan times ! ———— from politics, nor the seality of bis vision 
| | ad an sting letter from a lady who spent the He ranges ‘in this adventurous exploration 
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and his spiritual recordings are intersperse< men to Christianity was highly critical; yet it is true that "| 
personal analysis and pieces of description Kierkegaard has exerted enormous influence upon both Catholic an 
an exciting record. In his portrayal of the and Protestant thought. By 
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The sain that covers everything else that should a 


The activity ofthe American churches is often alluded 
to. é is one kind of activity that receives scant | 


attention. ‘The American Unitarian churches raise volun- 
tarily every year, in addition to every other kind of payment 
made by them, something like 
ir central funds. Much can be done with a gift 
On the whole the Americans are shocked, 
ue allowance has been made for differences, 
the kind of support given by Unitarians in this 
‘to their own cause. 


ir 


is a startling contrast between the five hundred 


Fee 


an unforgiving connection, between what is sometimes 
ed spiritual activity, and the practical results necessarily 
attached to it. Poverty in buildings, in care of 

and above all poverty in the ministry, may be far more 


Christianity and Politics 

Edinburgh on the rejection of western Christianity by 

Asia and Africa, must have been an i ; 


Professor To to great length to 


HAVE had an interesting letter from a lady who spent 
life in South Africa, and 


-five thousand pounds 


et every allowance be made in condition and time — 


an inferior status for the native people, until a lengthy resi- 
dence in E allowed her to look at the position more 
objectively. admires the courage of those who dare on the 
spot to oppose apartheid, and wonders what we in Britain can 
do to help their work. Frankly, my own viéw is that at the 
present time sufficient is being done by speakers and the Press 
to make Dr. Malan realize that his policy is distasteful to a 
very large section of British ag opinion—his ill-tempered 
outburst at Bloemfontein at recent conference of the Free 
State Nationalist Party bears witness to that. I have, however, 
lived many yéars in one of the dominions, and from my own 
experience, any large measure of organization directed at inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of a dominion, would, I am 
certain, do more harm than good. 

At Bloemfontein, however, Dr. Malan referred to the 
incorporation of the Protectorates within the South African 
Union, so much desired by his party. “ We are in a hurry,” he 
said, “ we are not prepared to wait any longer, and the matter 
must be resolved in the next five years.” the demand for 
incorporation has been formally made, the question of the 
treatment of South African natives is no longer a matter only 
of concern to South Africa, but is a subject on which our 
Government is entitled and morally bound to speak without 


_ beating about the bush. It is then that organized opposition to 


handing over the Protectorates to the Union as at present 
governed might bring good results; at any rate it is most 
likely to do so. : 


The Church of England and the Schools 


[is one of the misfortunes of the Church of England that 
the parties within it are so active that one sometimes has 
difficulty in di ishing the authentic voice of the Church. 
A recent number of the Church of England Newspaper features 
on its front page an article by a Grammar School Divinity 
Master who expresses the utmost dissatisfaction with the Edu- 
cation Act of 1944, which most people regarded as a reasonable 
compromise in a sphere where compromise was essential. This 


changes necessary if religious education in 
grammar schools is to be successful. First, he says, Parliament 
only in the State schools—“ after all, the Church of England is 


SECOND PART of Victor Gollancz’s autobiographical 
letter to his grandson, More for Timothy ( 12s. 
. and the ity of its 


i 
closely attachec D po in feeling than is usually 
recognized. It may be taken as a law of religion that the 
kind of visible symbol used will most terribly be the witness 
of the life within. ee 
COMMENT 
way nations as India, China apan did not ste egrets there is “ ipping community.” 
accept Christianity, in spite of having welcomed it at first, was within which boy coming from. 
that Christianity absent, can be absorbed when he becomes interested in the 
simply to the painfulness of conversion from one way of life = faith ;_and he believes that two drastic and_far- 
to another. : 
To-day, of course, it looks as though Christianity’s asso- 
ciation with Western aggression is a real bar to its progress 
hitherto responsible for missionary work, are doing ” There could a chapel in every grammar school, 
can to encourage the growth of a strong and well-organized at which the local vicar could minister ; and “the ministry of 
aaiien ale : the word would then be balanced by the ministry of the sacra- 
ments.” The non-conformists would have the privilege of 
In the second place, the author of the article would insist 
its converts, which to my mind has resulted in the that no one should gain a University Entrance until he or she 
Catholicism of an educated American or Briton being almost com pate the of the 
a different religion from the Roman Catholicism of an un- the Christian faith. Such an article as this makes one wonder 
whether the Church of England is really anxious to work 
interesting example of this process in the of the with nonconformists or whether recent friendly relations are 
barrier between the Spanish conquerors and the conquered only intended to put them off their guard. It would be disas- 
of trous, too, if the old religious dissensions over education were 
' Guadalupe, who her appearance to an Indian convert to be rekindled. Commentator. 
} of the first generation in the physical likeness of a member of 
. the Indian race. 
. possess a lold personality. “ Wherever,” says Dr. Cadoun, 
+ observances, she there assumes in popular fancy a special in- : 
acquires | a at 
individual patroness with a heart. He is a crusader, a prophet, who 
an approximation this to the polytheism of pagan times ! nox the of ‘thie 
— and British Opinion with an almost passionate disorder as the mood dictates. 
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